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s parents 
Marv Singleton, both of Ireland, were mai 
730 and came to America the sam 


West 


) 


ear. Richard died in the 


his son is not known. The belief that the 
hild was born in 1738 is based on one ot 
Copley’s own letters, written September 12 
=00, in Which he says, “‘T] 

tion to build upon, some more sure prospect 


if attaining What has cost me so many hours 


lave som founda 


study, and given me resolution 
yatchelor to the age ol 
twenty eight The date 1738 was also 
's daughter Elizabeth, Mrs 
Gardiner Greene, as quoted in Dunlap.* In 


Nous h to Live 


( ople 


vor of the vear 1737 1s the earhest biogra 
painter, written by Allan Cun 
ungham and published in 1830-1833, during 
the lifetimes of the artist’s wife and son 


Cunningham, who says his information has 


been gathered trom the memories of Cop 

s “companions in art, the affection of his 
lescendants,”’ states that he was “by the 
most credible accounts, born at Boston in 


\merica, on the third day of July, 1737. 


[he phraseology suggests that there w 
of the vear even then but that the 


family had weighed the evidence and con- 


j lyf 
LOUDT 


cluded in favor of 1737. The day and mont 


/ 


is Stated by Cunningham are confirmed b\ 


iletter from Copley’s widow to her daughter 


n Boston lell Mr. Greene the 3rd of July 
foes not pass unnoticed by us; can vou think 


t possible that we should not have recol 


lected that a rather important event ts at 
tached to this dav,—-no less than that of the 
birth of your father Supporting the year 
a maternal relative in [re 


Singleton 


s a letter from 
land, John who wrote to the 
painter's son in 1825, “Richard and Mary 


went to Boston in 1730, and the former died 


n the West Indies about the time of the 
y ] Pa y / yo Sy t ( 
Henny | WwW / 177 Va isel 
{tstorica O n. p., 1914), p. 48 
{ , ky na Py ) lr 
} i} S New York 1O34 
“7 lt the Most Eminent Br Pa , 
1 Sculptors (New York 1868), vol. Iv, p. 138 
rst edition published 1830-183 
Martha Babcock Amory, 7 Don y 
’ 1 lohn Sin n ( y R 4 Bos 
nN, 1882), p. 226 


IR ( hard ( ople VY ana 


Indies in 
1737, whether before or after the birth ot 


MUSEUM 
rth of the ar 
quoted by the art 
ywography ol 4 
In 1748 Coplh \ 
ricd Peter Pelham, tl 
tinter. Although Pell 
ears atter this marr 
probable that he tau 
the rudiments of pa 
and that he w 
oOuragement and SS 
his career. Cope Wi. 
with a singleness of n 
) nting that m 
rtist Of anvone Dent 
But he was highl 
well as perseverance 
itelligence His ¢ 
ruck dear witne 
rent ettor on Cl 
he British Mt im, d 
lence Was n {¢ 
lid fot no 
n atural ‘ 
By the age ¢ Xt 
king mmerecial ¢ 
trait of the Rev. Will 
he painted and ¢ 


well launched as a ports 


ears later 


| 
noch w 
Much WOTKk 


s hi 
he could h 

did portraits he w 
Sixties ther ire m 
bition. [he portr 
lent to the prese 
Oswald W. Knaut! 
acterization, Its sol 
painting of det: 

In 1702 places tl 
even earlier ()I Dol 
spirited portrait o 
man, lent bv the ¢ 


and. the 


daughters of 


Was Mary b 
Elizabeth, b 
the wite of 
painting the 
their grown 


| 


T 
4) 


} 


+} 


re 


charming 


n 








‘ N nn t¢ ( il 1 De 
etter shown thal w childlike | \s 

| bet \lthe | erepeated the ppul 
nces O1 Als p res and even the posture 

oft his subyec he hands and tee Ss Well 

the he ids Wert Iw CT ) Ss key 


from lite 

\ delightful and little-known pa 
traits of Colonel and Mrs. Pickman are lent 
by the Misses Wetmore. Mrs. Pickman, née 
Mary Toppan, whose portrait is dated 1703 


r ol pot 


s shown at the age of nineteen, a year afte 


her marriage to Benjamin, to whose slender 
elegance her sturdy, torthnght appearance: 
forms an amusing contrast. Copley loved to 


reproduce the textures and intricacies of 


stuffs and laces and vet was never niggling 


about it nor did he cause his sitters to 


suffer eclipse by their clothes. Mrs. Pick- 
man’s characterful face splendidly supports 
] 


her elaborate gown, while her open um- 


brella gives balance to the composition 


The full-length of Thomas Hancock, lent 
by Harvard University, is a magnificentl\ 
realistic painting. The fat but kindly face, 
the thick body and solid legs more than 
compensate for a certain primitive quality 
which strikes one at first glance, and they 
command a respect we cannot feel for some 
of the more facile accomplishments of thi 
artist’s later years 

\bout this time were painted the portraits 
of Mrs. Daniel Rogers, lent by Miss Marys 
Rogers Roper; Mrs. Benjamin Davis, lent 
by the Brooklyn Museum; Mrs. Nathaniel 
Appleton, lent by Harvard University; and 
Vrs. Robert Hooper, lent by The New York 
Public Library. Mrs. Hooper, the second ot 
the three wives of ‘King Hooper” of Marble 
head, is shown here a few years before her 
The light, as Copley always 


> 


death in 1763 
purposed, falls full on her fine, calm face 


amidst a perfection ol 


which shines fort! 
detail 

Ihe Boy with 
mously, is a beautiful picture 
Copley’s little halt 


a Squirrel, lent anony 
Though 


portrait of brother 


Henry Pelham, it 
informed with an imagination that raises 
likeness. Here 


is above all a work of art 
it 
above the level of a mert 
Copley was painting to please himself, with 
no thought of those by whom his portraits 
were regarded only for the resemblance they 
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yore to their originals. [The colors are rich 

details lass, table squirrel are ex 
et freely drawn, and the bov him- 
self is a masterpiece. [This picture Copley 
sent to London in 1765 and it was shown 
the tollowing vear in the exhibition ot the 
Incorporated Society of Artists of Great 
earning for its author great ap- 
plause and a fellowship in the society 


Benjamin West wrote to Copley about it, 


Britain 


giving him generous praise and encourage- 
ment and much thoughtful criticism. He 
also urged him to go to England, where he 
would be warmly received. But Copley was 
cautious. He was earning three hundred 
vear,S had a family to support 
in the country 


fuineds 
and had no serious rivals 
In England he would be competing with the 
best in a society familiar with works of the 
ereat masters. He dared not risk it vet, but 
gan to plan such a trip for the future 
longing to see the paintings of others and to 


enyov the appreciation of an understanding 


audience. He reflected bitterly that in his 
OWn COUNnLTS ‘a taste of painting s too much 


Wanting to affoard of any kind of helps: 


| +} 


and Was it not for preserving the resem- 


bla[n}Jce of perticular persons, painting 


would not be known in the placfe]. The 


people generally regard it no more than any 
other usetull trade 
But while such an attitude must have 


been galling to an artist of Copley’s quality 


t provided him with a good living and gave 
him honest cause to practice the art without 
which, as he himself said, he could hardly 
have lived. And whatever his inner yearn- 
ngs he went on producing his best in such 
splendid portraits as those, lent by Harvard 
University, of Mrs. Thomas Boylston and 
her son Thomas, the former treated with a 


simplicity that is worthy alike of her dig- 
nity and its author’s talents; of the engraver 
Nathaniel Hurd, lent by the Cleveland 


Museum of Art; of John Hancock, lent b\ 


1 ith } 


the City of Boston; of the handsome Judge 


Martin Howard, lent by the Social Law 


| ibrarvy of Boston 
The portrait of the beautiful Frances 


Wentworth, lent by The New York Public 


{ 


Library, was painted while she was the wit 
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ch of her cousin Theodore Atkinson, |r, to name ot Kin College, Cooper was th 
ex- whom she was married in 1762 at the age of — second president. Cooper wrote to Copl 
m- eighteen. [wo weeks after his death in 1769) from New York, August 5, 1708, “By Capt 
ley she married another cousin, Sir John Went- = Smith, who conveys this, You will 

wn 
the 


ip- 





MRS. THEODORE ATKINSON, J[R., BY JOHN SINGLETON CO I 


worth, who was the last roval governor 7 \suin le price I rece 
the colony of New Hampshire Picture. By the Same Gentlen | 
\ delicately charming portrait is that o end a Gown, Hood, and Band denial 
\nne Fairchild Bowler, wife of Judge Met finish the Draper 
calf Bowler of Rhode Island. The paintin [he stern and dignified Mrs. John B 


lent by Miss Alida Livingston, 1s cool in lent by the Brooklyn M m. Wher 


color and highly decorative in des rtr was painted \ \ Ol 
The brillant bust portrait of the Rev IX \lexander Cum I B 
Mvles Cooper is lent by Columbia Univer ng her ond band. 11 Honor 

Sit f which institution, under its earlier 





— \met \ Phomas Flucker, | »y Bowdoi 
North ¢ Coll Ik rd Dat ent Mrs. Ricl 
nT rit rd H. ID Ir.: John Gr nony mous 
i. , Col | Thadd Burr, lent by Theo 

: lore |. Knapy nd tl raceltul and poe 


ev's portraits 


on: Mrs. Gregory Townsend, lent Mrs. Sevmour Fort, lent by the Wadsworth 


George McClellan Derl Vii IE benezei \theneum, Hartford, has been thought b 
Storer, lent by Theodore Parkman Carter; me to have been painted about 1785 
Mrs. Joseph Barrell, lent by Mrs. Willian go; the technique, however, would ind 


\. Putnam; and Mrs. Gawen Brown, lent ite an earlier date. The portrait is care 


by Mrs. Luke Vincent Lockwood. In 1762 il] lrawn, with the “‘linev’’ tenden 
Copley wrote to Liotard, painter of the f which West criticized in The Boy with 
nous Chocolate Girl, asking his assistancs Squirrel. The paint is applied with quick 
n obtain sett of the best Swis Cravons re touches of the brush, particularly no 
yr draw of Portt \nd in 1700 | eable u e high ligl (he paintin 


licit on tl rticle of Cr s, and wl | \merican port! or Which his worl] 

You d piprove the use of then r | stly remarkable 

hink my best portraits done in that sv 1774 Copley’s plans for a trip to Eng 
In 1760 Coplev married S$ nnah Clark d and Italy were completed, and he s« 

jaughter of the merchant to whom was «¢ lin June of that vear. He landed in I 
sned the fateful cargo of tea that precip land and after about two months traveled 


ted the Bos on li I P rl logether Pr s nd hence oO Grene nd ike me 
he Jun Ol 177! the ourneved to New H letters t » Hent Pell mon tnis rourns 
York, where the ren ned until Chr ] re revel Ol tther nas an artist. Here 
Dav of th ear. [his was a business trip . be found his intell it understandit 

d out is artist did not under of his craft Ye amaz tein nh Shas 
intil he had i nt ng | Ol po! Wor ( | mastel nd in the expl 

I bespoke Varran His price I b lors edia, etc.: here 
VOTE cu nd dried Whe rf | Nn ths 1Q) ADO Witl Tl hnouen Ol el pit ay 
(;uineas half length 20 , PElces O! Bus Daud ( ex mpl of ar n Americ; : 
o. Weither Men or Weomen makes no dil e was trving to “show” Pelham the mas 
erencfe] in the pricle| nor d he Dress terpieces he was seeing and to do so resorted 
but Children in the , peaces will be mort o comparisons with what he knew Pelham 
because of the addition of hands [| d at hand, engravings or poor copies; and 
portrait of the Ri John Ogilvie, | ere are expressed | n Copl 
Prinity Church, may have been painted on th in painting from life and his credo 
this New York visit. Although Copley went untiring industt 
to Philadelphia in September of 1771, th Conditions in Boston became so disturb 
double portrait of Thomas Mifflin, lates ng by 1775 that Mrs. Copley found it ad 
Governor ol Penns Ivania, and his wite able to lea ne count On Mav 2 


Sarah Morris, was not painted until 1773 e sailed with her young tamily to Eng 
This extraordinarily fine picture ts lent | ind, a move which was the deciding fact 
Phe Historical Society of Pennsylvania n Copley s growl ope of settling ther 


The remaining portraits of Copk He completed his tour of Italy and Franc 


\merican period art e pair | H 1 joined W London toward tl 
1] Tr) 1 of the ear 1 ther } | ed the 1 
Ibid., p. 2 

{ ly4 
[bid., pp 2 nder of his hi 
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i painted in thes 
English vears the exh bition contains Cop 
ley’s self-portrait, lent. by Virs. Gardiner 
Greene Hammond; Admiral the Honorabl 
Samuel Barrington, lent by Lord Barrin 


ton: the little equestrian portrarl of Captain 





GOVERNOR THOMAS MIFFLIN 


BY TOHN SINGLE) 


Charl ( rchill, lent | Ronald Tre Ge 
Henrv Addington, First Viscount sidmout! 


AND MR 


COPLEY 


res¢ 
) I 
( 
} 
pos 
W 
) 
( 





DI I 1 ne S Degu port! ron 1 then tha 
Soo and Ww | I d ir VermMor na l| I lelender ¢ 
Delo?! T mle | O34 SH | aS rd Re (Cl I > C5 I \ ISTUS | I] Oo 
nN married to | wife Ww 1 th ter Lord Heathtte 
| nti Vas rte ] | ( Drie Hed S15 ! end I | da 
narned tor th hird I A rdened bv finar il worrk nd the d 
finished. Copl ; , Thy ent hey le to sell pau 
paintil Del Ol S IK mw | n nd bor h 
yullest yrobably exhausting the patienc been spent. Farington gives a sad pictur 
of all the sitters. Sir Edward wanted all | He and West “talked of Copl & His de 
4 represented ( plev introduced tw ected appeat Nee heh milhation of hay 
hem as angels. But Farington into S orrow tron son-in-law Gardin 
Sos tt ( rie S since bee! Sir (5t nai 1 hel } his s 
tdwards and painted t the figures of Si S\ nendless bitterness, and he dwel 
tdwards ? & de “ es v I A N | S Core al 
represented in the SI wople ha he had lost a fortune by selling too 


ented e pictur bar continu ON 
} oll Wil »Pdraen } Na ] min XW nN | I ( Ol rd 
Benjamin West, Cop on eT R yon disappointmen asses these His | 

irrival in E13 d undertook several larg er davs appl 
historical n ’ lwo « he n But though the last of his | A D 

mous of these are lent | he Tate Gal he had had his triumphs, and | prophec 
ler London The Death he Ear h he would stand among the first of tl 
Chatham and The Death of Major Piersot rtists to lead the country of his birth to t] 
The former shows William P first ¢ Knowledge nd cul ol he f 
of Chatham, just after his collapse in tl \rts’’'® has been fulfttiled—in an even broa 
House*of Lords, when, though verv ill, he er sense than Copley intended. For wherea 
had come to plead against the severance ¢ he spoke. no doubt. of himself as among 
\merica from the empire. For this picture he first chronologically, the quality of the 
Copley, in his strict fidelity to hfe, painted achievements of his prime still places him 
actual portraits of some. fiftv-five peer fter two hundred vears, among the first 


Ihe Death of Major Pierson records the heer ability of the painters of Ameri 


climax of the battle in which the French LourseE BURROUGH 
having invaded the island of Jersey. storms 

ts capital, St. Helier, and were repulsed THE GEORGE GC. STON] 
h\ +} } 1 


“gets a maga tb: Sala eae lease BEQUEST OF ORIENTAI 
the head of a small garrison. At the moment 
ARMS AND ARMOR 


of victory he was killed by a French officer 


who was promptly shot by Pierson’s negro JAPANESE ARMS AND ARMOR 

servant. All this is faithfully depicted. For [he collection of arms and armor! re 
the figure nearest the wall on the right Mrs ceived by the Museum through the bequest 
Copley was used as a model, and the little of George C. Stone is the outstanding ac 
boy is John Singleton Copley, J1 quisition in the Eastern field in the histor 


Another great historical composition, [hi of the Department of Arms and Armor, and 
Siege and Relief of Gibraltar, completed i n recognition of his great generosity Mr 
1791, was painted for the City of London Stone was declared a Benefactor at th 
and 1s now in the Guildhall. It is represented meeting of the Trustees held on Februar 
in the exhibition, by a sketch lent by th 17, 19306. Because of the scope of the collec 
-Foundling Hospital. This, like the Death of 
Chatham, contains manv highly finished 
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tion, including objects from Turkey, India 
Persia, the Malay Peninsula, Netherland 
India, China, and Japan, it has been planned 
to hold during 1936-1937 four exhibitions 
in Gallery E 15—each specializing in one ot 
the following divisions: Japanese, Turkish 
and Balkan, Chinese and Malayan, and 
Indian and Persian. A selection from the 
Japanese material, which comprises approx- 
imately eight hundred items, will be shown 
from December 20 through January 17 


traveled widely, not only to make acquisi 
tions but to learn at first hand facts about 
the making and use of arms and armor in 
lo stimulate an interest in the 


published 


the Orient 
entire field of this subject, he 
glossary in Which he imparted his 
interesting style Mr. Stone 
Exhibition 


knowl 
edge in lively, 
Was an active member of the 
Committee of The Armor and Arms Club of 
New York Citv, whose members have lent 


three collections of Japanese 


words and 





FIG. I. HELMET, SIGNED MYOCHIN NOBLIYI 


Mr. Stone collected actively and discrim 
nately for half a century. His professional 
work aided him in the pursuit of his avoca- 
tion, for he was long connected with a great 
mining and metallurgical enterprise in which 
he acquired an extraordinary fund of tech- 
nical knowledge \t first he collected both 
-Furopean and Oriental objects. Later, he 
exchanged his European pieces, together 
with the works in his library dealing with 
that phase of the study, for Oriental mate 
rial. He took this step because he knew that 
there was already a wide interest in Euro- 
pean arms and armor and because he was 
dissatisfied with the general lack of knowl 
edge and appreciation of the Oriental field 
Many of his objects were acquired locally 
but he was also in constant touch with deal- 
ers abroad, especially in London, a fruitful 
source of supply since officers frequentl) 
brought home from the East weapons which 
struck their fancy. In his later vears he 


sword furniture to the Me tropol tan Mus 
um. He had also formed an extensive colle. 


tion of Japanese 
bequeathed to Cooper Union—his 


sword furniture, which hi 
interes 
in Japanese art as well as in Cooper Unto 
having been influenced by his friendship 
with the late Professor Edward S. Morse 
Salem, Massachusetts, who did so much 
foster an appreciation of this subject and 
who lectured at Cooper Union 

In forming his collection, Mr. Stone w 
interested in good craftsmanship, but | 
also wanted to show different degrees 
quality and the variation of types. He r 
ized fully that his collection as a whol 
was not adapted for permanent exhibition 
and in his will the Museum authorities wert 
siven full discretion as to which exampl 
should be exhibited and which should go 1 


I 
the study collection 
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the noble eraciousl\ presented 
from his own 


alled 


Harunobu 
him with the character Nobu 
name, and thenceforward Yasuive 
himself Nobuive 

\n unusual helmet is signed Myodchin 
Shikibu ki Munesuke (twenty-second mas 
ter) and 1s dated 1086. It is built of seventy 
one ridged lames secured by 1,120 conical 
rivets graduated in size. This type is named 
hosht kabuto—hosht meaning “star’’ and the 
numerous rivets being likened to the stars 

With helmets were worn grotesque masks, 
of which there are five principal types, vary 
ing according to the degree of completeness 
They are often skillfully embossed. Charac- 
teristic among the features represented are 
those of an old man’s face, a young bov’s 
face, a ghost, and the tengu, or mountain 
demon. Several of the masks in the exhibi 
tion bear the name of a Mv6chin master 
One ts inscribed with the name of Mydchin 
Nobuive, and the illustrated example (fig 
2), elaborately embossed in one piece, is in- 
scribed Mvyodchin Munemitsu (eighth mas- 
ter, active 1320 

Open helmets, or singasa, were worn by 
retainers of nobles. One of these (fig. 3), a 
single plate of iron embossed with a demon 
riding on a sea monster, ts signed Mvdéchin 
Munenobu (twentieth master, active 1016 
1623). The cabasset, a helmet of European 
form, was worn by the emperor’s body 
guard 

In front of the helmet was usually worn 
the maidate, an ornament corresponding to 
the crest worn on European helmets. It was 
often an animal or mvthical creature, whos« 
characteristics the wearer was SUPpE sed to 
emulate. Among the crests exhibited are 
those representing an arrow, a vajra-hilted 
sword, a bee, a flving dragon, a crouching 
rabbit, a dolphin, a dragonfly, a fox, a tiger 
and a dragon. These are of various mate 


rials—iron, gilded metal, lacquered wood, 


leather, whalebone, and so forth 

There are a number of fine sleeves, one 
pair of which may be considered extraor- 
dinary. Thev are decorated with small 
plaques, skillfully embossed and chased; on 
the left plaque fig. 4) 1s represented the god 
| udo 
Both figures have gold eves and their swords 
[he hinges which se- 


{ 


on the right an unidentified god 


have a gold mid-ridge 


201 


cure the side lames of the upper plat 
fashioned to simulate butterflic 

Embossed work is also represent 
culrass of steel decorated le Suggest the 


naked body, signed by Mvéchin Nobuvul 
and dated 1536. Mvdchin Munesuke’s nam 
appears on a breastplate emby ed with the 
character reading Hachiman (the god ot 


Wal \ work which turther testifies to th 








REPRESENTING Ht » | ) 

iftIst S skill ind SNOW ) 
he straved Wa It ] rmor 
remarkable raven in Gallery | 7 
() 13 

The swords in the Stone be r 
noteworthy addition he M 
lection. There are 136 specimet! rcludis 
examples of the three n 
the tachi, or slung swor 
and wakieashi (the lon ri sv 
respectively which wert rust throu 
the sash and carried ed ) c sw 
was made for the stern needs of war 
also to adorn the person mi a 
With the mirror and the Wi 
tuted the Three Impet 

\cc. no 12.2 
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r virtue lapanest rt | lirearms, however, long continued to play 
le the metal ery hard, it is not fr | econdary role to the bow and arrow, for 
it te h 1 strot slades were made o rchery is so closely intertwined with mi 
eel \ holos 1 histor n Japan that it has a 
reed uy billets rel us significance. Bamboo, the plant 
ment b t \fter A h furnished the warnors with houses 
was forged, tl lew | 1, clothing, and spears, was utilized also 
t treatn re it} rbo!r r their bows. [The bow was composed ol 
nd silicot nt e edee and whi piece of deciduous wood between two pieces 
hnerebD n | l ( cl i | ! split bamboo the three bound together al 
f the blade Many b res have | r ped tervals with coils of cane and often beaut 
r scribed on the tat hese oftet ily lacquered. When the weapon was strung 
I ( the rt irved ends Were reversed lt S 
nteresting to note that the shalt was always 
fischarged on the right side of the bow, in 
tead of on the left, as is the Western ci 
m, and that it was discharged below thi 
iter about two thirds of the length fron 
ake op ol he bow The tallest bow « x 
hibited measures over seven. feel Also 
sHown Is valuable group of arrowheads 
aried in form and many elaborately pierced 
ind chased. One bears the name Marishiten 
the goddess of archers. Another is pierced 
with an inscription to the effect that it will 
never hit any virtuous person. Three of the 
rrows are especially noteworthy in that 
they are accompanied by a document read 
ng: “On the 11th day of the roth month ot 
Genbun [1737] these treasures are most 
reverently offered to the shrine. The Datyjin 
is immediately accepted them and mad 
them safe against foreign invaders forever 
ie 6 ede. cues Ghlursis \ll are signed Umetada of Joshu, Yam 
shiro province. He was the Tatko’s sword 
nclude the bladesmith’s name, the pr smith and widely celebrated in the sixteenth 
where mad nd the date. In the Stone bs century. One of these arrows represents the 
quest are included examples | elebrated emblems of prosperity and longevity—the 
masters, among them Masamune, Mur: pine, bamboo, crane, and turtle. The one 
masa, and Sadamunt llustrated (fig. 5) represents the legend of 
firearms were introduced into Japan b' Chorio and Kosekiko 
the Portuguese, who landed on the!island In this article it has been necessary to 


shima in 1542. The local armorers choose arbitrarily only a few objects for 


of lanega 
copied the matchlock muskets which the description 


Europeans brought with them, and trom find man\ 
Japan as tion. After the closing of the exhibition hi 


to handle ex 


In Gallery E 15 the visitor will 


more worthy of careful examina 


that time firearms were known 1n 
lanegashima after the original place of — will be given an opportunity 
Ihe Stone bequest includes amples in which he ts especially 


manufacture, nterested 
| 1 \ etna 
Ina study 


some of the percussion pistols introduced 


room to be open during specified 


| a selection of objects of out 


after Commodore Perry’s expedition in hours, and 


1853 as well as matchlock muskets standing merit will be placed on permanent 
En eT Oe ae Ore ees view in Gallery E 120 
b cil Or STEPHEN V. GRANCSAY. 
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ARCHITECTURAL PRINTS specifically architectural prints, which wer 
made in the North, showed little of the 


\n exhibition of prints, drawings, and — Renaissance feeling. The picture chronicles, 
books of architectural subjects was opened on books about ever’ thing under the sun which 
December 1g in the Print Galleries, kK 37-40 were published to cater to the growing taste 
Beginning about 1480, this exhibition illus for general information, contained man‘ 
trates the historv of graphic architecture views of cities and towns. Flat cardboard 
up to the end of the nineteenth century. At buildings were defined by the simplest wood- 




















OODCUT FROM SERLIO ARCHITETTURA 


VENICI 150Q EDITION 


the time of the earliest printing of archite cut outlines and piled up in Lowers and peat 
tural pictures, architecture was, in Italy, ; with no thought of perspective and in th 
subject of immediate and intense interest earlier ones withonly random verisimilitud 
Out of the Renaissance passion for classical Many of these views in books were copied 
architecture as seen inthe remainsof Roman — from whatever material was available—trom 
buildings there had already come a new earlier books or often, probably, trom en 
self-conscious theory of architecture which oravings or paintings now lost. Some of th 
was to develop and grow continuously in all views of towns in the Nuremberg Chronict 
parts of Europe for over three hundred — of 1493, which ambitiously covers remot 
vears parts of the world, are pure fancy and inte! 
Graceful Renaissance buildings as well as | changeable under different names, althoug! 
ruined fragments of Roman arches occur in — the local towns are fairly authent and ay 
the backgrounds of fifteenth-century Italian parently drawn tor e book. Others a 
prints and book illustrations. The earliest copied from Breyd h’s fan Pilgrin 


203 
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HH 1 \\ 
140% whic] A ren T 
yicture tr el ( hy yt 
folding A Ol Ov re draw 
rol ] er 1 " 
wi I I | 
CW ( 
tlases ? y 
I ther ppe uli I 
cientious ol t! yographical pri \ 
were published in incr yg numbers. Mor 
rate ws | men of real al Wert 
( row gemand ee WNCTOr 
Videned I e Cott rh 
isthe till unt ( he k 
‘ e( the Sc Vy) | } he |} y ] 
f the engr n of Durer and S- 
le lel oencha ed the | hans Lhe 
ransierred then » The own print re 
ven full and car reatment in | Cl 
Ch D1g Nree rn n CW Nuren 
yverg O1 1552 Re me, parth tlarl S14 
remains, Was drawn and engraved n 1 
again | Italian nd he Northerner 
who flocked there. In 1575 Latfrer Frencl 
man, published the great set Speculun 
Romanae maenificentiae, 11S engravings oO 
Roman buildings and st es vario 
eneravers 
Although Ren. Sane rel ( ire Wa 
created with an artist’s freedom by men o 
riginal who used cl c conventions as 


the material for their own inventive 


nation, it Was thought about and studied as 
iscientificand God-givensystem. [hemanu 
script of Vitruvius, an architect of Augustan 
Rome, was discovered in 1414. In it wer 


written down rules for the construction ol 


Roman buildings which became the bible ot 


the later Renaissance architects. It was first 


printed about 1486 and then without illus 
trations, but manv handsomely illustrated 
editions followed, like the Como Vitruvius 


of 1521, Barbaro’s edition of 1550, and Jean 
Martin’s French translation of 1547 with 
fine woodcuts by the sculptor Jean Goujon 


Architects who had sured and studied 
lkktoman remains bega 
versions of classi illustrated with 
he orders and of 
theirownorant {rchi- 


lettura, of which the earliest book was pub 


woodcuts or engravings of t 


ique buildings. Serlio’s 


rROPOLT 


AN MUSI M OF ARI 





\ mn tran ( toother ( 
n 1 W tlowed by numerou 
her Ital cture books. Thetreatis 
Philibe | Orme, cour rchitect of 
Henry Il, published in 1567, was the firs tl 
ny | rchitecture book and i 
( rlic prac | textbook of modert 
nes for Is oO struction like stone 
r building a roof. Besides intelligible 
rking designs for these evervday prob 
lems, he included woodcuts of his own work 
e th the entrance to Diane de Pi 
rs: % iteau of Ane with Cellini’s Nympl 
\( he door. The preme codifier of Ren 
ssal rchitecture W \ndrea Pallady 
whose Quatt? r1 was published in 1570 
He had been by no means hidebound in | 
pr. | application of classic rules in his 
buildings at Vice and elsewhere, and he 
night have been dismaved to find how 
strictly his hope “that the way of Building 
will be reduced to general Utilit ind ver 
soon arrive to that pitch of Perfection, whicl 
v all Arts so much desired” was realized 
n after vears. As it happened, the bool 
that made it possible for anv builder to put 
p a correct Palladian construction ab 
tracted the Renaissance style into a rule 
ot-thumb stem just as it was about t 
broaden out into the fine tree orchestration 
of the baroque. But Palladio was translated 
nd republished again and again. The first 
english edition came out in 1715 with Inigo 
Jones’s commentaries incorporated. Palla | 
dianism was typical of eighteenth-centur | 
england until it was reshaped by the stricter | 
archaeology of the Classical Revival and 
buffeted by the romanticism of the Goth 
With the baroque came exciting oppot | 
tunities for the publication of sumptuous | 
books of architectural plates. Rubens’s | 
Palaces of Genoa, first published in Antwerp 
in 1622, brought the Italian baroque to the | 
low Countries, where it had an enormous 
nfluence, an evolution of which can be | 
found in such later Dutch works as those of | 
Pieter Post and Vingboons. William and 


Mary 
to England, and it 
from what we 


Williamsburg 


brought this Italianate Dutch stvk \ 
Ss interesting to note that ( 

the | 

it showed many ot | t| 


know ot architecture of 


Virginia 
the traits of its Dutch ancestrv. 


Sets of patterns for interiors, ceilings 
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chimney pieces, and all the intricate exuber- of designs continued to be used an pied 
ance of architectural ornament were pub- — and imitated. Gradually in the nineteent! 
lished in profusion by the leading designers. | century the illustrated magazine took th 
In the great building period of Louis XIV — place, and now photographic reprodt 
flourished two inspired designers of arch has put architecture on every table 
tectural as well as other ornament, Jean \s architecture received wider publicit 
| 
| 
| 
Ps a oh es —— ee 
7 j 4 an”. one, 
| : Wns ie See 3) 
| 
| ETCHING FROM NOUVEAU LIVRE DE PEINTURI 
Dt SALLES ET DES ALIER BY DANIEI 1A} 
| Lepautre and Daniel Marot. Marot tle n books. and 
| France after the Revocation of the Edict of ti were producing mo! { mor 
Nantes and became architect for William ¢ USK | rche I ‘A 
Orange in Holland and England. The ur turned their attent " 
| hibited realm of stage settings gave scope to — the correct renderin yntemporal 
| the towering and dizzy fancies of the Bibien Du u's | Excelients B 
family. Through the rococo period and — ments France, 15 1570, W 
Classical ‘and Gothic Revivals these b hundred rill 
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which show His views of London streets with their hard 
rench compro- curately drawn little buildings in. stiff 
| their ow! rows have versonal arrangement and a 
the earhest sense of plac nd atmosphere that mak 
Orate stvle hem hard ») assign to either categor 


rated th Piranes! came to Rome at a time when 


iT haeologi¢ al fe I 


we of new and more ruthlesslh 


CeSSIONS. ; vor for Roman antiquities Was presaging the 


dG ori Lé ( | Ss cal Rey val H S great sermes ol hun- 


views of Rome, in which he etched 





' , ' l¢ | ‘At, . 
Nn aracteristics ill the classical buildings as well as pano 
Opog! | prints ramas of the streets and Forum, are ant 
rit nda ) mn n rant ) nd amnh 
on quar povrap Ci ( nad emmy S 
1 ) l rT ’ 4 
n hu ot the ins Sut Pair ‘ had fer 1) 1 moan 
' ; 
’ I badvert I siasm. No more p uresque ld dt 
1 per pe ( ! @) } c prints of architecture have ever been 
; . 
iispl | made. No one el has bee ible so to make 
] ¢ ] ] . t , 
( CWS { St Duldmes Ve n will S OWN persor 
’ | ( nalet ter and lovelier \ 
CS ( I it ( ctel Gd 1OVeTIE CW 
Ih Ci Cl ) ! Vi ( warn Nn clear 1even sun 
{ %) ew | | I ft part | nter nit | tor 
' 
nd decorat Lhe ( irchitectur prints be se of | Ol 
7 hed 1 on w | land. H A ther 
] 
40 and staved several vears. H iMluence 
, , <] Wl siderabk 
pI W I 1 ] at Oy I YI i prin nad 
“ I 1 larsince t nte centul 
' 
( H I \ t nt Der Of DO Wel pl blished ol 
1 al 
r ws of all parts ngland and of the 
he focus of the con eat English ntry hous he Gentle 
ee | _ t } } ' re Lih 
Cr rious s Si sw ( ownet uld Nave 
: : 
KA} i 1 I | Strated on pi mel ) SUDSCTID 1 TCC 
he world, etched \round the middle ot the eighteenth century 
ae 15 5¢ the English landscape painters worked ou 
I n subject new technique of water color painting 
] | | 
popul oth in tl vhich in turn occasioned a peculiarly Eng 
t nd continued pe of picturesque printed view. Paul 
] { XQ l, ) th rl] t f th t 
or na nad One ) ne @a eS OF the Watel 
erehteel color painters, introduced into England the 
) ‘ -_ . 
er of Praediorut recently discovered process latint etcl 
t ‘ 1) } h < r ; ] ; )} 
St Crt a 1g WW 1 W Oo if W er color 
\\ ( eXdan ple Dall nto print 1 torm | m TIVE 
I rcl eclure ect WV tel ( oh Cl | lw use Ol 
} } ‘ enter } hand tin n \ ] ert f | cturesqut 
, 
| n. Kembrand View n Wales, beg | 1775, were fol 
! r | ved | is ession ol fi some aquatint 
| ] ) 1 y 
111 etween thi plate Doo! like Bovdell H ’ f T/ 
, ] | P f+ 
ral py hi ndo ry Than i prin tter Farington's 
rchitecture treated paintings, and Ackermann’s lavish publica 
ind the pographical tions, such as |The Microcosm of London, 


not too defi with plates by Pugin and Rowlandson. The 


t 
nundared finest and mo personal of all th English 
ubject printed views are Girtin’s set of soft-ground 


ty) 
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made in 1802 
The plates wer 


etchings of Paris which he 
shortly 


aquatinted later 


before his death 
n England from a set of 
impressions that Girtin colored by hand 
\t the time that mechanical methods of re 
production were stereotyping architectural 
instruction and advertisement, the so-called 
etching, in the 
renewed emphasis on prints of picturesqut 


revival of 1850's, put 

architecture. [hese nineteenth-century etch- 
ers were the artistic descendants of the Dutch 
etchers of the seventeenth century, particu- 
larly Rembrandt. Mervon was especially in- 
fluenced by Zeeman’s clean-cut Paris views 
Although Mervon and Whistler had marked 


individual stvles—in Whistler’s case there 
was a progression of varving stvles—they 
set the fashion tor a distinct genre of arch 


tectural etching that still continues popular 


being the subject 


architecture, from g 
and skillful exposition, be 
came the stage setting for an exhibition of 
ALICE NEWLIN 


etching technique 


A GIFT OF LACI 


Museum has ex 


For several vears the 
hibited as a loan in Gallery H 18 a number 
of fine laces from the collection of Georg: 
Blumenthal, conspicuous among them splen- 
did lengths of Italian needlepoint. Together 
with other examples which lack of gallery 
space has made it impossible to show con 
have now been gener 
Museum by Mary 


Blumen 


these laces 
ously presented to the 
Ann Blumenthal (Mrs 
thal) and will be shown this month in the 
Room of Recent Vcocessi 
than seventy 


tinuousl\ 
Cseorge 
ns. The gift com 
prises mort 
ing drawnwork, cutwork 
bobbin techniques and extending in period 


pieces represent 
needlepoint, and 
from the sixteenth to the early nineteent] 
century 

collection are the 


needlepoint 


Ranking high in the 
Venetian 


seventeenth centur) 


laces of the 


consider 


achievement of the Ital 


great 
generally 
the supreme 
workers’ art. Of these, there are manv ex 


pattern. [he 


and 
isa superb Venetian 
held to be the 
all needl 


amples, varied in 


tvpe 
piece illustrated (fig. 1 
point in relief, sometimes 
richest 
‘ 


ACC nos 26.130.1 j 


and most complicated of 
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points. [he heavy, foliated scroll, with 1 
highly conventionalized flower worked in 
fine ribbed lines, so close and firm that the 


texture resembles that of 


s lightened by lines of tiny pinholes, and 


the decorative effect is enhanced by a va 


f fillings. The 
iickly padded cordonnet finished with del 


rietv O pattern is edged with 


ate picots and connected by ornamented 


tie-bars Besides these heavy ivorvlike 


are delicate rose points, whose 


points, there 


t 
slender, foliated scrolls are powdered with 
raised, heavily fringed flower forms and 
connected by brides profusely ornamented 
with picots resembling snowflakes. Two wid 
flounces illustrate this lace in great perfe 
tion. In one of them a ‘‘candelabra”’ di n 
of minute flowers and arabesque ries th 
pattern of floral scrolls, while in the other 


lt de Sign takes the lorm ol flowe ring Vases 


er examples, there 


In addition to these larg 


are in the same technique a group of narrow 
borders and a cap trimming combining lap 
pets and ruff 

\mong the 


fully developed and sophisticated types, one 


n one piece 


url ) { +} 
which preceded these 


laces 
Ol the most Interesting preces Is 
centurv apron of cut-linen work and en 
broiderv, undoubtedly once at 


ment of a 


elaborate and decor ( haracter lor 
formed part of fashionable dress. [hev wer 
worn not only by the gentry but al 


ereat personages—Oueen Elizabeth in tl 
sixteenth centur the daughters of Lot 
XIV in the seventeenth, and the ladies ot 
he family of George III u ohteentl 
\side from its interes essorv 1 
( ume, this piece e example Wo! 
n the period when the lacemaker was cd 
pendent upon a linen foundat 


tor her pattern. Small drawnwork squar 


iorm an I] over dl nond-shaped 1esjon 
each ornamented in the center b Itwor 
square filled with needlepoint he ren 

ng portion of the line | ( 
DT ndere 11n tin ind « I ( t 

nd perhaps for +] 

finishe | otn r | Q 
: 1, Saane P 

may e ciear;ri el oO nin tt t 
Ot sé res one ( ri \ ‘ hr 
lrawn,thetr Wo} | | {fin 
he whole tr intr . \ | 
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milar work has been used as a border. A bands differing slightly 1n pattern, one edged 


md apron, though less important than with deep points. The workmanship ts fin 
the first, is of no little interest in that ma andclose, and the piece is extremely effective 
terials at hand would seem to have been It was from the Venetian models that the 

lized to meet the demands of a current rench lacemakers took their patterns when 
mode. kor the center Milanese bobbin lac: the industry was established in France un 

the eighteenth century has been skillfully © der Louis X TV, and since they worked unde 
oined to effect the required size, while the — [tahian tutelage, early French pieces show 
order is composed of a flat band of Flemish a marked resemblance to Italian laces. Thus 
bobbin Lap lace made about 1700 a wide, shaped panel of the earls eighteenth 
Of about the latter date ts a delightful century with a floral pattern connected by 





FIG. |. HEAVY VENETIAN POINT IN RELIEF 


ITALIAN, XVII CENTURY 


cover of reticello lace and punto in aria. In large, picoted brides may be either [talian 
the open squares three kinds of motives ap- or French. The grande bride picotée is 


pear: the star-and-wheel pattern, based characteristic of French work, though at 


upon a rectangular framework; freehand de this period the same arrangement of brides 
signs, marking the worker’s release from the | was emploved by the Venetian worker. No 


restrictions Of a geometric foundation; and — such question arises in connection with two 
finally, a series of grotesque little bird and charming borders which are French in every 


animal figures, naive in drawing and amus detail. Here the floral scroll of Italian Jac 


{ 


ng in appearance (fig. 3). Early pattern has been transtormed into the large, stvlized 


books show this tvpe of design: a similar flower characteristic of French design and 


ombination may be found in Cesare Ve- found also in French textiles of the Regenc\ 
cellio’s Corona delle nobilt et virtuose donne period. SO generousl\ has use been made ol 
the 1000 edition). Reticello and punto in ntricate and elaborate fillings that thes« 
aria are again effectively combined in a wide pieces are virtually transparent. Iwo pairs 
border of the late sixteenth or early seven- of lappets with graceful floral designs 

teenth centur [his 1s composed of two lone. narrow panel, or qualli with small 
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pI rder witl e| n \ terlaced scrolls which term 
ae | )] I ] rent tural Move | Lt n del ils leaf forms and Irame an 
! \ pol Aller nd exemplit rnamental nbbon band. This 1s complete 
vork of r part t] hteent ven to the ends of the lappets, a rather rar 
entul W I t fame 1 rren Phe second example is a tvpe of 
We4re trached to particu rivpes ol | ct ne del le WOrkK KNOWN as polnl d’ \ngle- 
Occasionall found lace which 1s rel Ler’ ts pattern of feathery tloral forms set 
I » but een workn p. Sucl the braided and twisted ground chara 
piece \ ce ¥v baldachino teristic of this lace. Three borders of the 
motive characteristic of the stvle of the same period and provenance were intended 

















French ornamentist Bérain (fig. 2). This has for 


di 
besides, the ground of large picoted brides ot for an alb, shows a variety of floral patterns 
lf renchneedlepoints. [he loose, sheer qualit centering at the front in a pair of raved 
of the fabric, however, 1n contrast with the monstrances enclosing the monogram 1 H 


firm texture of French needlepoints, marks and the sacred heart pierced with lances 


it as Flemish work inspired by a French This piece, which has the cing trous ground 
design. Similarly, a border emploving as ; and point de nerge fillings, was made in se 
motive a miniature baldachino might at first tions, probably bv different workers. and 


slance be termed French, but the same sheer afterwards united. The two other borders 





texture, together with the tiny pinhole edg are narrower in width but of the same gen¢ 
ng of the pattern, shows a Flemish origin ral tvpe. One shows a monstrance and 
Flanders, in the main, was renowned for reliquarv; the second, the svmbols of the 


ts bobbin lace. Two eighteenth-centut Passion—thret 


CTOSS@S, a chalice a ladder 
garnitures of Flemish manutactur how ind the sacred heart—set within floral 


different varieties of technique and pattern crolls. Another bobbin-made 


One, with a ground of picoted brides, is d border of point de Milan with a design o! 
} 
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flowering branches and long, slender leaves 

Besides these main groups, reference mus! 
be made to certain individual pieces: a 
pointed floral border of fine Italian bobbin 
lace of about 1700, of the type that was 
used to edge a falling collar, and a beautiful 
length of the sheer, delhcate needlepoint 


lace generally known as point de Ventse a 
réseau and supposed, though it may bi 
Srussels product, to exemplify the effort of 
elghteenth-century Italian workers to com 
pete with Brussels bobbin laces. Of th 
same century are a border and a lappet of 
Valenciennes bobbin lace, with the round 
eround and the miraculously fine toilé which 
characterized its best period, and a wide 
needlepoint collar which has the stylized 
floral forms outlined with uniform cordon- 
net and the crowded field of the so-called 
point d’Espagne, a lace in all probability 
made in Italy for the Spanish market. And 
finally, completing this fine and comprehen- 
sive collection, there are four nineteenth-cen 
turv examples: two widths of Valenciennes 
lace with matching patterns, still showing a 
firm and close texture, and two charming 
borders of Alengon, whose delicate flowers 
edging a ground powdered with tiny leat 
forms retain the grace of drawing and the 
quality of technique that distinguished this 
lace in the eighteenth centurs 
FRANCES LITTLI 


MEDALS FROM THI 
OPPENHEIMER COLLECTION 


Ihe Henry Oppenheimer collection. ot 
medals, one of the great private collections 
of medallic art, was sold at auction in Lon 
don last July. The Museum took advantagi 
of the unusual opportunity thus presented 
and acquired a number of pieces, which are 
being shown this month in the Room of ki 
cent Accessions.! The first consideration 11 
the selection of the medals was their qualhit 
as works of art; the second was their phvs 
cal condition—for two examples of the sam 
medal often vary greatly. However, since 
the Oppenheimer collection was distin 
guished by high quality throughout, the 
principal problem was to select examples 
that were most important historically and 


Acc. nos. 36.110.1-40. Dick Fund 


at the same time most attrac 


ve visuall 


Although many desirable examples at the 


sale brought forth bids tl | 
Was not prepared to meet, we d 
portant and representat ( rou 


now are happy to display. [ta 


did examples, mostly in bt 


Leonis, Gauvain, and Dupre 


rarer pieces are a hitherto unpul 
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e qualities of larg 1590) and Jacopo da Trezzo (about 1515 
nd grandeur to all his productio1 1587), great Milanese medalists of the period 
Our new ; nisin the torm of a re both of whi m worked for the Spanish court 
r plaquette with truncated corners leone made the splendid medal (fig. 6) of 


nd part rly fine cast. Another set Philip of Spain (later Philp Il), which h 


ve portr Lot the me subject is th ened and dated 1549. It is still a question 
vork of that rare medalist Paolo da Ragus vho executed the medal of Gianello della 
vho was active in the middle of the centur lorre, an Italian engineer active in Spain 
Matteo de’ Pasti (14107-1408 contem nder Charles V and Philip II Ithough 
rary of Pisanello, made medal in honor most authorities, with whom we incline to 


oe . 
brother Bi letto de’ Past non ol ree, favor an attribution to Prezzo, son 





FIG. 2. COMMEMORATIVE MEDAL 


BY JACOL ES GAUVAIN 


Verona, of which we now own an unusuall hold it more likely that Leone made the 
fine lead cast. Also included among. the medal. The reverse, depicting the Fountain 


arlier Italian pieces is an example of the — of the Sciences, is a particularly handsome 


work of Sperandio of Mantu: bout 1425 example of medallic design in the style ¢ 
after 1504), Who between 1478 and 1482 — thelate Renaissance. Definitely by Trezzo ts 


produced a medal of Galeazzo Marescotti, a the medal commemorating the ill-starred 
noble of Bologna. Our example (fig. 3), pos marnage of Marv Tudor to Phil 


| Ip of Spain 
sibly the finest specimen of this medal in n 1554, of Which we have acquired casts 1n 
existence, Was first cast in bronze and then bronze and lead (the lead one is signed 
oated with antimony. No less interesting Leone Leoni’s distinguished son Pompeo 
In its wav is the exquisite and subtly pens 15357-1010) spent most of his life in Spain 
trating portrait bust on the medal (fig. 4 and probably made there the medal of Fran 


honoring Simone Michele, canon of Verona co de Moncada, duke of Montalto, dated 


he work of Fra Antonio da Brescia, a North 1585. On the basis of stvle we also attribute 


Italian artist (active about 1485-1525 to Pompeo the heretofore unpublished gilt 
Among the Italian medals of the middle — bronze plaquette of Danaé and the Shower 

nd late sixteenth centurv are tvpical ex of Gold (fig. 5). Brilhantly modeled, it calls 
ples of tl vork of | ne leon 500) » mind in cert » at | he reverse ¢ 
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Pompeo’s medal of Ercole Il d’kste, of 
which there is an example in the Drevtus 
collection. Among the remaining pieces ot 
| 


Italian provenance are three examples ot! 


the work of Pietro Paolo Galeotti, called 





hIG. 3. GALEAZZO MARESCOTTI 


BY SPERANDIO 


Lhe series of rence 


GYFOUD IS remarkablk lor 


amples. Probably mad 


earhest on 


1509, th 


Savoy, countess of Angoulém 





FIG. 4. SIMONI 


MICHELI 


BY FRA ANTONIO DA BRI 


4 


LA 





FIG. 5. DANAE AND THE SHOWER O} 
GOLD, PROBABLY BY POMPEO LEONI 


I] Romano (15207-1584)-—-the medals ot 
Goffredo Franco, Giambattista Grimaldi, 
and Federigo Asinari; also one of Henry II 
Ol France by Giovanni \ntonio de’ Ross} 
1517-about 1575), and the fine specimen 
honoring Ferdinando Francesco Il D’Ava- 
los, marquess of Pescara, by Annibale Fon- 


tana (1540-1507 


FIG. O. PHILIP OF 


PHILIP II) BY I 


nodeled and thoroughly 


although it reveals t 


Candida, an Italian who \ 


7 t { 


ind strongly affected 1 
of medallic art in that 
of Francis I, another 
men, dating trom th 


design of a larger me 
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| S marshal of France, and his brother Camille 
Italiar 1k Neutville | voneseecclesiast and soldier, 
| | medal con by Jean Warin (15907-1072). There is also a 
( ly medal of Wilham Ducv, an Englishman, by 
533 inother member of the Warin family, Claud 
n Warin (active 1030-1054), who apparently 
n vorked for several years in London. Latest 
e Opp \ n date of all the medals is a handsome me- 
re = ( 547 lion of Louis XIV by Francois Bertinet 
st obverse ctive about 1653-10860), an Italian work- 
1 rid row 1 dolp » at the French court during the second 
1 reve | I { ali of the seventeenth centur' 

lhe model tor a medal honoring Giacomo 
Negrobon Brescia, a Venetian soldier, is 

nuliar to all students and amateurs 
nedals, because, made between 1512 and 

527, 1t is the earhest model known (fig 





biG. 7. GIACOMO NEGROBO? 
ITALIA I RLY XVI CEN] Ik 
lvon. The exper iIptured decoration 
ltahianate in teel the patin old an 
eaul The only other example know 
A recorded in 1002 ben 1 the Cl 
neres-Arles collection in Lyon 
[he making of medals flourished in France: 
n the ¢ irl SCVE ( th centur as an art 


ll the 


rtists then practicing Guillaume Dupre 
15707-1043) Was the most accomplished 
Seven specimens of Dupré’s work wer 
juired by the Museum at the Oppenheimer 
le, the most notable examples being thi 
handsome medallions of Francesco 1V Gon- 
aga, duke of Mantua, and Pierre Jeannin 
kings councilor \lso by Dupré are tw 


medals of Henry I\ ich of Louis 
XIII, Maria Magdalena 
luscany, and Jean Louis dk 
\mong the 
teenth-century productions are 


Nicolas de Neufville 


and one ¢ 


} 


erand duchess o 
Nogaret 


Wn 


duke 
Oo seven 
the 
ol 


0 remall 


f Epernon 
medals 
Villeroi 


duke 


| 
Ol 
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it tormed a notable feature of the Oppen 


hemmer collection, and is an important and 
fortunate acquisition for the Museum. The 
inidentified artist responsible for its crea- 

nm worked in wax on wooden disk; he 
executed the letters in wax on a parchment 
foundation. The other sixteenth-century 


model obtained trom the Oppenheimer col- 
ection, also extremely rare, is for medal 
4! Barbara Bologna or Romana; it was 

dexterously sculptured in wax on slate (the 
sual method) between 1550 and 1575. 


JOHN GOLDSMITH PHILLIP 


EGYPTIAN 
X-RAY 


()f 


BY 


\, DISCOVERY 
IEWELRY 


\ very interesting suggestion was made to 
ne early in the vear by David Rosen, who 
well known for his work on the restora 


tion of works of art and for experiments with 
the x-ray other 
which are now used 1n the study of so many 
He and Arthur 


wanted to 


and those invisible rays 


different kinds of antiquities 


Kopp, the Museum’s chemist, 


take x-rav photographs of some of the mum 
mies in the Department of Egyptian Art 
he idea was not entirely new, tor such 
photographs have been taken before, but 
Rosen and Kopp wanted to try out a new 


to the 
and to obtain some practice with exposures 


portable apparatus belonging former 
and with the placing of the apparatus and 
of the films. 
Having had 
with the unwrapping of mummies ot 


a certain amount of experi- 
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the lat 
should learn much from the photographing 
of the Ptolemax Furthermore 
the thick lavers of pitch between the band- 
ges on such mummies promised 


ls 


Cr periods, I did not believe that we 
mummies 


to make 


ilmost i\ 


impenetrable barriers to the x-r: 
ind this turned out to be the case when ex 
periments the mummy ot 


\rtemidora of the Roman period in th 


were made on 
Fourteenth Egyptian Room 

On the mummy of Hepv-tAnkhtifi of th 
lwelfth Dynasty from Meir we had found 
t verv good set of jewelr\ 
I there 


some Vea@rs 


ALO « 


Seventh Room 


is now in the 


which 


PROPOLITAN 


MUSEUM OF ART 


it’ Thebes Meket-Ré* KNOW, 
high dignitary of the court at the end of the 
Eleventh Dvnastyv. Wah was either 
Or a servitor of the great man. His 
lig. | 
and painted 


Wi Was 
a rela 
tive 
mummy was absolutely intact Over 


eilded 


bod\ Wal 


his head was a tucco 
\round 


shawl. His bandages were clean and neat 


mask his red linen 


and we had always hesitated to disturb him 
on the chance that he wore anything of in 
terest under his wrappings 

The first photograph showed that we 
should have been rewarded far more than 
we could have expected had we removed 





suggested 


fore two other, contemporary 
mummies from Meir as interesting subjects 
tor photography. The very first pictures of 
one of them, Ukh-hotpe, showed beads tn 
side the bandages, but since the body, as 
we could see, had completely collapsed in 
side its thick shell of linen, the beads wer 
scattered hither and von. Rosen and Kopp 
had developed their technique by this ex 
periment, but we had learned very ltt 
about the jewelry with which Ukh-hotp« 
was decked for the life to come. The mum 
my of Khnum-hotpe, also from Meir, was 
successfully photographed through the sides 
of his wooden coffin and through the thick 
layers of linen, but it turned out that he had 
no the faience “broad 
collar’ sewed on the outside of his bandages 


Then the mummy of Wah was brought 


adornments except 


Into the improvised studio. We had discov- 
ered the unplundered tomb of Wah in 1920 
under the portico of the tomb of Meket-Ré* 


BULLETIN, vol. xv (1920), Dec., part 1, pp 


figs. 27-28 


MMY O \H 

those bandages His neck, his chest, and | 
wrists were loaded with the jewelry fashion 
able in Thebes about 2000 B.c. Rosen and 


Kopp thereupon constructed special 
holders for a row of films whicl 
a full-lengtl 


exposure, fl 


possible ) photograph at a single 
he 


t fromt back and then from 


rs 


the front. [hese photographs, untortunatel 
much reduced, are shown herewith (fig. 3 
together with one at slightly larger le 
the upper part of the mummy (fig. 2). Fron 
them It can hye seen that Wah wa | suns 
man of the normal Theban type, whose fee 
had at some time suffered injuri 

Rosen Kopp showed the pl yraphs 
Dr. Kaplan of the x-ray labor ries of Bendine 
nd Schlesinger, New York, Dr. Jaffer, and Dr 
I nirez ind together the report it tt 
erved tragme! or t rcle of the r 
| [his conditio know ned is O 
good Schlatter disease He ra ré { ti 
elt sé ond } | hird 1 1 r ‘ ‘ T Seel 
lhe arches of both fe ire accent ed. The 
astragalus bone f both feet sl he er 
of spur tor ro ed irri 
onditi 
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mean 1dge from its transparenc 
ry napaitl aeyere 
1 Nese Sart parentiv CONN Caw 
tring « lindrical and barrel-shaps 
(hn tie hand 
| \n ov: Seal, about 1! nches longs 
probably of stone. It shows between the 1 


} 


lex and the middle tinger of the left hand 


and appears to be worn on one finger or 
other, ringlike, on a linen cord 


In the bandages beside his thighs are 

1 & Kk. The skeletons of tw 
[hese were surprising discoveries 
there bsolutely no ope hrou; 

I es wh h \ adh e led us O SI 
pect that anything could have entered then 
fter Wah was buried. The mice he at least 
three inches from the outer lavers of linen 


but outside the bandages with which each 


that the embalmers left the body halt 


bandaged, and that when thev returnes 
the room later. the two mice scuttled for th 


burrowed into the linen, where thev wer 
mprisoned is the outer Wrappings Were 
wound on 

On his ankles arte 

] Iwo anklets of farence beads similar 
to those of the “broad collar’ (EF) and wrist 
let 


lets (G 


Some day we shall probably unwrap the 
} t 


mummy of Wah, first preparing a form to 


which we can transfer the mask and the out 
ermost bandages in order that we may pri 
serve the appearance at least of an Eleventh 
Dynasty Egyptian as he was prepared for 
burial. For the present we are placing x-ra 

photographs in the case beside the mumm\ 
n the Fifth Egyptian Room, so that th 
visitor to the Museum may get some hint 


H. FE. WINLOcK 


ol what 1S nside 


PHk ALBERTIAN SCHEMI 


There can be no question but that the 
event which did more than anything else to 
separate both the artistic and the informa 
tional picturemaking of the Renaissanc¢ 
and its following periods from those of all 
the times that preceded them was the in- 


vention or d SCOVeT' Oo] a rational Me the dd ¢ | 


leg was separately wrapped. Our only guess 


earest hiding-place they could find and 


perspective projection. Without such ; 
method it was possible for the draughtsman 


t { 


oO make some sort of pictorial representa 
on of things either actually present before 
his eves or of which traditional pictures 
were so familiar to him that he could imi 
tate or repeat them. But that was the end; 
for without some such method he was un- 
able so to place two separately seen objects 
together in a picture that they would have a 
rational visual relationship to each other, or 
to make an accurate pictorial statement of 
nv object seen from a position which he 
himself did not occupy. He was also unable 

draw anv three-dimensional thing 
situated anvwhere that accurate knowledge 
actual measurements could be ob- 
tained from a picture of it. Without such a 


method the growth and development of 
that realism which ts the distinguishing 
mark of all post-mediaeval pictorial art 


said 
could 


never have taken place. The funda 
mental importance of such a discovery for 
nformation, creation, and thought calls for 
no lengthy explanation 

leone Battista Alberti was born in 1404 
and died in 1472. He 


for his architecture and for the treatises on 


s known to the world 


artistic theory that he wrote. It 1s not so 
often remembered that he was one of the 
most highly trained and original thinkers of 
his time. In his vouth he studied math« 
matics and law, two of the great histori 
ntellectual disciplines, and proceeded in 
1428 to the doctorship in law at the Uni- 
versitV of Bologna fter receiving his de- 
gree he spent some months tn Florence, after 
which he spent the vears from 1428 to 1434 
in travel and at Rome. In June of 1434 he 
was back in Florence again, where he would 
seem to have associated with a group ot 
architects and sculptors at the head of which 
was Brunellesch The following vear, in 
ninetv days he wrote, and on August 20 
1435, finished, the Latin draft of his Della 
pittura libri tre. The next vear, on July 17 
1436, he finished a revised version of his 
book in the vulgar tongue. This version be- 
came the most famous and the most influ- 
ential of all the Italian Renaissance treatises 
on picturemaking 

In this work he gave a description of a 
rational method « 


! perspective representa- 


ha 
Wi 
th 
th 
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tion No earher one has been discovered. He spective. On Albert ) 
later on gave further information about it wav to do this all modern pet 
n his litthe Latin treatise known as the il the various mathemati 
Flementa picturae. Prior to this time men have grown out ol it are 
< _* ar 
‘ " 
LEN 
A ‘ 
tu 
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PAGE FROM ONE OF LEONARDO DA VINCI NOTEBOO! 


THE ALBERTIAN PERSPECTIVE CONSTRU( 


had known that the further away things Unluckily none ol 
were the smaller they appeared to be, but — berti may have mack 
they had not known where or how to place — scription seems to h 


the far side of a rectangle as seen in per but his descript 


‘ ad J f — 
. : . n . /. Ai ‘ | ; en. 
. 4 \ ; 
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NOTES 


MIEMBERSHII At othe 9 of 
Board of Trustees, held November 16, 
the following persons were elected to mem Works Progress Administration ’ b 
bership in the classes designated: BENEFA( ling of the year 1934. Recently we h; 
MLION ol TE. that under the 


oR, Howard Manstield, in recogn 
listinguished collection ol} nation Project 


No 105-Q7-000 | 
/ 


his gift from his d 
ybjects of Japanese art; FELLOW IN PERPI would continue to suppl 
rorry. Marv Ann Blumenthal, inrecognition =monly known as “white-collar” worker 
f her gift of laces; S rAINING MEMBER, the twelve ensuing month 
David H. MecAlpin; Annuat MEMBER Under this allotment provisior made 
fifty persons for clerical work in the Museun 
rease In our administration torce wh 
\I SEUM 4 INCERTS, 1Q 37 lL hose Whe Musk 1 Uke 1 rw e | 
wk forward tothesvmphony concerts whic] forded. It also provides for modelmaker 
have been presented annually in the Mu Who have been of invaluabk sista 
im since ro1g will welcome the announce- — providing studies for the installation | 
ment that two series, conducted by David allenes he new Cloister ind in tl 
Mannes, will be held on eight Saturda \luseum, as well as models for exhibitior 
evenings in Januar nd March, 1937. Four \t the present time thet re 30 individu 
concerts, made possible | contribution emploved in h clerical worl] 1 mod 
from The Davison Fund, established b making out o otal of 75 p 
lohn D. Rocketeller, [r., will be given on — the Project Budget 
lanuarv 0, 10, 23 nd 30 at eight o'clock Furthermore the WPA 
Chrough the genero Vie and \Irs Made Poss bh) In mncrease al mber 
George Blumenthal, Edward S. Harkness showings of the Neighbor! bet 
he Juilliard Musteal Foundation, and John — Exhibitions. Its budget provides for 36 
\, Roebling, four more concerts will tal rds whom 16 are now on d | 
Mace « March 6, 13, 20 125 y instruc ms, WhO! { ire 
WOTK 1 ad 1tO 3 pers ] 
\ Grier or a Pexrite. Che Museun . e very onerous cler lu ted 
recently received as the gift of H. A. Elsber with the xhibition \ ( 
handsome panel of red, silver, and gold uards and instructor 
brocaded silk made in Lvon between 1812 quota it Is expected that the hedul 
Hol | ‘lu at 


ind 1820 for export to Russia. From. the exhibitions can be no 
hara ter ol the ornament which includes rr. W. 


such ecclesiast l motive ears of wheat 

ind bunches of grapes, We May assume that PUBLICATION Nori 

the material was destined for use in the publication of Rea i? ft 
] Velr - 7 V/ P f | 


Orthodox Church. Although manutactured 
l d Museum and the Yale U1 t | 


th century, the 


n the early nineteen 
41 
tion in eeneral follows the stvle of French — which jointl : ) 
fabrics of a hundred vears earlier Phe us ol Red ir { | \f 
1 I ] r , ly} ( \f ] ter | 
Starsin the sunburst surmountil eacn Ol Mi ti I r, 1 
: ; . DD. re 
the central flor il di signs S nowever, a ’ 
si , ey F. Hall. New H 
motive characteristic of the Empire and 240 pp., 34 f 
fin bs Bound in cloth. Pr S4 


post-E mpire periods 
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Pret 1 | text: a general introduction, covering Genet 
M AR , Si | Character cs, Subjects, Ornaments 
crit talogue of the mor Shapes, Inscriptions, Technique; an intro 
ired Atheniat ses in the luctory chapter for each period, giving the 

letropo nM in and as a text for chief landmarks tor the chronology and 
Isley F. Hal Imirable drawings survey of the outstanding artists; and the 
the rw rds. the book should serve as descriptions of the 173 > Vases, arranged 
rtwangler and Reichhold of the chronologically under artists. There are als 

New Yor lection. The second aim ts t notes on the drawings and the graffiti 
ene! ndbo red-figure bibhograph nd an index. Volume I] con 


' T + ‘ ] ‘ 1, } 5 ' 
Ses It was felt that the New Yor] uns the plates, which have been mad 


lection lent itself particularly well to this by the collotvpe process. Every vase de- 
treatment: lor it is representative ol scribed is illustrated, by drawings or b 

he various periods of the red-figured photographs or by both, and there are 
ntains works most of the out number of plates devoted to groups of vases 

ling artists of that stvl t enables us arranged to demonstrate shapes 

{ tep b tep the development ot \s a handbook on red-figured vases, the 
figured rn to know — work is encyclopedic in its scope. Even th 
hief per ties connected with its — barest outline of the individual entry gives 

rogr oO ; ning intimatel an inkling of the richness of the material t 
quainted witt mited el represent. de found in it lurning to an vase the 
ve number of examples against a larger — reader will find: details of shape, description 
ickground, the s jent will perhaps gain ; and discussion of paintings, attribution to 
irer Conceptliol | e subject than if he ind discussion of artist, dating, details of 
tained a gene wled the thou technique of paintings, description of orna- 
| Of specimel scattered throughout ment, inscriptions, state of preservation and 

lL urope and America restoration, dimensions, provenance, and 

\ catalogue the bool haracterized — previous publications. All these are lumin 

I] by that cardinal virtue—clarits by comprehensive scholarship and a gift tor 

It shines forth in the author’s arrangement nterpretation. Miss Richter’s new book 
4 the material, in the beautiful drawings by takes its distinguished place beside th 


Mr. Hall, and in the printer’s contribution standard works on Greek vases—guide at 


f fine paper, type, and binding. The worl once to a major collection and to a major 
tu bya \ in | col } field yf t 
LIST OF ACCESSIONS AND LOANS 
BY DEPARTMENTS 
XTOBER | It OVEMBER 1 14) 30 
Q ‘ Far | ERN 
} Costume (nine (y ) 
} deceased I 
Prints, Japanese, ¢ tis I 
} Secu ure, Chinese, G Vrs. / 
q t } 
EL gypto-Ar iH 
4 \1 
; i 5 yi i V 
Mi rT] Pur 
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RENAISSANCE AND MODERN PRIN 

Ceramics, German, Giftof WH. 1. Hildburgh (6 Gift u {nderson (4 Spencer Bicker 
Costumes, American, G1 Vf) H nia n (2), Mrs. Joanne Bauer-Mayer (1), F. Bran 
Hooker (5 1), H.E braun-Karctberg (3),M1 {delaide Mil 


Glass, American, French, Purcha is n de Gr ither, Henry 
Purchase (1 1 Jourette de Gro _ Ernest B. Dielman (6 


i 


tit mem 





Ivories, French A (1 
Medals, Plaques, etc., French, Italian, Pur Vartin Forman (6), Mrs. Bella C. Landauer (2 
Douglas ¢ VcMurtri 1), Peterborough Town 
Metalwork, Spanish, Purchases (2 thrar 2), Dr. Herman 1. Radin (4 / 
lextiles, Philippine, G 
1), Mrs. Henry St Gibson (1 Walker (2 


~ 
s 
s 
4 
tw 


AMERICAN WING PHe LIBRARY 


Drawings, Gi Wiss Cora Van H | Books. Gift / feadem)\ Oriental Cultus 
Gslass Pur Pal se | AN [ I) fylul {lin irl / ral 1 5 [ )y 
Metalwork, Loa Wr. and Mr fudrew Var Chisato Araki (1 Vrs. R I. Barratt (1 
Stout (2 Vi Judith Clad 1), Courtauld Institu {? 
Photographs, G1 Viss Cora Van Wy I VI) {rthur Z. Gardiner Geor Laude? 
lextiles, Gift Vrs. Geor Vo M Ut: Loa Gareenwa I Richard Han I / His pani 

Urs. Allston Dana (1 Society {merica(1), Count Gabriel de La R 
Woodwork and Furniture, Gz Mi {delata tcauld (1 Vrs. Richard H. Law 2 
\/ fon de Gy / Var { i Va 2 A } 1 N 1 

[ \ Wala l } Na Ha {r/-( f henge 

PAINTINGS S 7 Nomura (0 \ Carlsber (; / 
Drawings, American, French, German, [tah Paul |. Sa i a / } I / 
Giftot S. B. Luyster (1); Purchas 5 nited P Dye Wor 3), Dr. Luts k. Valea 
Paintings, American, Dutch, English, Frencl 13 {rthur S. Verna 2), Walter frit G 
Italian, Polish, Spanish, Beguest of Helen R 1), Yamanaka ‘> Company (2 
H } I | } wou nder | Photographs, ¢ George ( i 5),H 
Pray 1 2 rd ( 5 ber Vu iW } fr? (sa 





\RMS AND ARM rar I (7 Ni > 
English. Pur 2 Extension ID ) ij j 
MUSEUM EVENTS 
DECEMBER 21, 1930, TO JANUARY 17, 193, 
LECTURES ANID TALKS 
FOR MEMBERS 
1 CEMBI 
: - echitpeiine= Classica k $5 SoM 1) 
2p.m Prints, 8. Mrs. Fansler 
mn Designin lapanese Prints Miss Corne ( nk 
N 
{ bam \rchitecture: Classical and Renaissance, 9. Mt ( 
2p.m Considerations on Painting, 1. Miss Abbo salleri 
p.m Design in Wood. Miss Corne ( ssroom kK 
. 1am Design in Rugs. Miss Corne ( ) 
2m lhe Changing East, 7. Miss Duncat 
m Architecture: Classical and Renaissance, 10. M ( I ) 
2p.m Considerations on Painting, 2. Miss Abbe 
; p.m Design in Metal. Miss Cornell roo 
5 im Lone I ( rl t 
12m lhe Cha rool 
Classroom and gallerv assignments are subject to change 


will be given on the bulletin boards in the Fifth Avenue Ha 
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pn Motion Picture 
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